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A Fortnight in St Petersburg 

^^^^^^^Iflff Russian Empire gleams and 

iw ^^J^"^^ ^^^ glitters before the im- 
V j^ p agination like the Aurora Bore- 
alis of the Arctic Zone. The rays of its 
warlike glory stream to the zenith with a 
fiery splendor, the pathos of its oppres- 
sion and its tragedies qtiiirers and trem- 
bles like the paler tints which die away 
npon the wintry sky. There is a similar 
mystery about its origin and growth, about 
its people and their heroes, about its cli- 
mate and its landscape, its mythic past & 
its incalculable future. Among its many 
enigmas, its northern capital is by no 
means the least Built in the brain of a 
monarch before its first foundations were 
laid, insisted upon by him in spite of the 
opposition of nature and the sullen un- 
willingness of man — conceived upon a plan 
that requires centuries for its develop- 
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In St. °^®^^ ^^^ keeping in subjection all the 
Pttersburg dements that have assailed it — St. Peters- 
burg stands to-day as a majestic monu* 
ment of a despot's will and of a despot's 
power. 

f I spare you of course all the &uniliar 
details of how the city rose from the deep 
marshes and frozen mud of the Neya, of 
the human lives sacrificed and the brute 
life tortured as the dreary days and years 
passed away after the great work was be- 
gun in 1703. Peter the Great being a 
^ strange mixture of both man and brute-^ 

gifted with a herculean body to match his 
bull-dog tenacity of spirit, naturally swept 
away obstacles and mastered resistance* 
The result is to be admired in his mag^ 
nificent & prosperous capital dty. Right- 
ly does his splendid equestrian statue 
dominate the great square of the Admir- 
alty and form a fitting companion to the 
10 



fatr-fauned Charch of St Isaac's. A few In St. 
words about this impressive statue : The P^^^^sburg 
superb horse is rearing at the edge of a 
precipice, checked by the stroi^ hand of 
his imperisU lider, who locks earnestly 
forward as if beholding the great career 
which was opening before him — & point- 
ing with his right hand to the bank of the 
Neva. The colossal siee of the figures, 
Peter being eleven feet in height and his 
charger seventeen feet, is in harmony 
with the picturesque grandeur of the great 
pedestal. This pedestal is an immense 
boulder brought with infinite labour from 
the Finnish village of Sakhta four miles 
away. It weighs more than a thousand 
tons and might have been even more im- 
posing had it been left in its rough, orig- 
inal shape. The whole effect is extremely 
picturesque and touches the imagination 
of the spectator to an extraordinary de- 
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In St. gree. It bean only this simple bat digni- 
Petersburg fied inscription^ " Catherine the Second 
to Peter the First MDCCLXXXII (1782)." 
% The present city occupies not only the 
peninsula formed by the tortuous river 
Neva, but six islands which are connected 
by handsome bridges and give great va- 
riety and beauty to the drives among 
them. The only drawback is that they are 
upon a dead level* The vast plain of which 
this is a beginning, stretches almost with- 
out a break to the Crimea, more than a 
thousand miles away. Could this immense 
battle-field relate the story of the tribes 
that have in turn swept across its bosom 
and torn it with ravage, and wasted it with 
fire, and depopulated it with slaughter, 
history would present many more pages 
stained with blood and reciting horrors 
that centuries after their occurence can 
still wring the heart. 
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IT Such an unpromising spot having been in St. 
decided upon, it is most interesting to Petersburg 
see what a couple of centuries has made 
of it. Its first effect comes from the col- 
ossal plan upon which it was laid out— « 
the breadth of its streets, the vastness of 
its squares, the pretentiousness of its 
buildings. From the Admiralty Square, 
which borders on the river and which 
forms a sort of rough half circle, three fine 
streets radiate like spokes on a wheeL 
The finest of these is the Nevskoi Pros- 
pect, which stretches in a straight line for 
two miles, and then bending to the righti 
runs on for another mile to the great 
monastery of St. Alexander Nevskoi. 

USSIA, like all other once for- 
eign countries, has assimilated 
^ so much of modem cosmopoU- 
tanismnat little remains for the travel- 
ler of th^^llQturesque variety once pre- 
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In St. vailixq; in costumes and cnstonM. All the 
Petersburg big cities now resemble each other, and 
the ready-made garments of English and 
French shops may be met with in India 
or Japan, in South America or Russia. I 
have in my possession a copy of Murray $ 
Handbook for Russia of the year 1837 
and it telb of things and ways almost for- 
gotten by the Russians tbemselres, and 
forms a queer contrast to the descriptions 
in the guide-books ol to-day. 
f Fortunately there are some things which 
successfully resist this tide of inuovatiott 
and preserre the distinct features of a 
past age. In all countries edifices conse- 
crated to religious uses rank high among 
the possessions prized not only by those 
who erected them, but more and more a& 
the years roU oi^ do tfiey become precious 
to succeeding generations. Whether the 
shrine be within the grand nave of a 
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Gothic cathedral, or in the vast temples ^^ 3^* 
of Egypt, or the minareted mosqaes of P«*«"*^"l 
Mohammedanism, it is sacred & precioos 
to its dWn devotees and defended with 
their heart's blood from the sacrilegious 
hands ci the unbeliever. Therefore the 
people of the nineteenth century are still 
blest with the presence of many monu- 
ments of ^ths once living, and even now 
able to elevate the thought and chasten 
the imagination of the children of to-day. 
The atmosphere of the Russian churches 
adds to this sense of reverence, a feeling 
of solemnity amounting to gloom. Upon 
their intrinsic historical and architectural 
importance there is superimposed a mys- 
terious obscurity, a twflight of the soul 
which comes under the spell; an over- 
whelming impression as of some unseen 
power, a crushing weight of possible an- 
guish and terror as if this indwelling God 
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2n «t. ^gj.Q ^Q qq j of ^^ j^^ rather than of 
Petersburg ^j^^ j.^^^^ ^j^^ ornamentation of the in- 
terior is of. the richest, both in material 
and in color, and it is in the soft gloom 
of these over-decorated and mnch-en- 
cumbered churches that the Russian taste 
and temperament are most prominently 
displayed. The imagination is touched with 
an utterly different impression from that 
produced by even the grandest cathedrals 
which represent the more advanced Chris- 
tianity of Europe. It is as if the ancient 
barbarism and superstition hung like a 
black cloud over the altar — the Tartar, the 
Cossack and the Slav remain only half- 
hidden under the mantle of the Europe- 
aniseli Russian of the nineteenth century. 
Ancient Byzantine art still holds captive 
the images of the Virgin and the saints, 
every Ikon is presented under the same 
pattern, each sad-eyed Madonna groans 
16 



under the weight of her jewelled robes, in st. 
and the emaciated saints gaze gloomily P«*«>^*>w'g 
upon their prostrate worshipers. The 
treasure that was wrung in the old days 
from the labor of thirty-six million serfs 
was lavished upon the churches to bribe 
heaven to show mercy to the crushed and 
the heart-broken. The Ikons thus wor- 
shiped are so unlike any other Christian 
presentation that they produce a curious 
effect upon the mind as of some abnormal 
creation. The foces and hands are often 
most delicately painted, but are so weighed 
down by the metal drapery about them 
that they only add to the strange unearth- 
liness of these spirits in prison. 
V The Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan 
is favored in the possession of an image 
of the Virgin that was found unharmed 
in the old Tartar d,ty of ELazan after a 
fearful conflagration had reduced every- 
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In St. thing else in the town to ashes. If The 
Petersburg church suggests battle and bloodshed 
rather than heavenly contemplation, for it 
is an arsenal of captured spoils from con- 
quered hosts. Tom banners stained with 
blood hang from the granite pillars, the 
crimson flags of the Persians, the pen- 
nants borne by flying Cossacks, the silver 
eagles of poor Poland and even a tattered 
banner of white silk captured from the 
French invaders — ^all fading in peaceful 
decay, but all preaching from the same 
sad text, '' All is vanity." The screen be- 
tween the nave & altar is made of the sil- 
ver that was plundered from the churches 
in Moscow by the French and recaptured 
by the Russians. Indeed the whole church 
may be regarded as a memorial of the 
French invasion and of thankfulness to 
the God of Battles whose elemental war- 
fare did more to drive the foemen from 
x8 



their land than all it9 biave defien^evs in St. 
could have done unaided. Although every- Petersburg 
thing about it is modem except the saqred 
images, it has no such effect — ^it looks as if 
it might have been there ever since the 
marshes themselves were formed, and 
have been busy ever since in mellowing 
and blending its colors and accumulating 
shadows for its diin religipjos light And 
whether or not sti^ict architectural rules 
are followed, or the interior of pther 
churches imitated, or th^ gloiy of this 
world rather than prophecy of a better, be 
its theme — it is certain that few could 
stand in the sombre stillness of that strange 
edifice without yielding homage tQ the 
^esence of the ideas which it suggests. 

Church of St Isaacs how-* 
jCver, ranks as the^^finest church 
in Northern Russii^ if not in 
Northern Europe. Its foundations required 
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In St. A^ in^t alwayn straggle in this arctic 
Petersburg latitude. Some of the piUazs are of solid 
malachite but with a strange inconsistency 
towards an alT-seeing God, some of them 
are of iron covered with a mere casing of 
the costly malachite. The shrine, howevery 
has no counterfeit splendors — it cost an 
enormous sum and each material employed 
is of the finest that the mines can supply 
or the lapidary furnish. 
% One other of the many churches I must 
not pass over — that dedicated to St Peter 
and St Paul, and standing in the citadel 
of the famous fortress bearing the same 
name. I had supposed this fortress where 
Peter kept his son Alexis prisoner and 
which was, no doubt, a very gloomy place 
to him, to be of forbidding aspect, frown- 
ing with sombre stone work and threat- 
ening with mighty cannon. On the con- 
trary it looked smiling and comfortd)le 
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as we &pptc»ached on a sunny moming^^ in st. 
and we entered its precincts with no show Petersburg 
of warlike opposition to delay us. The 
fort was built by Peter the Great and 
though probably of little use against mod* 
em attack, it serves to give an air of dig- 
nity and a hint of protection to the church, 
which is really a mausoleum, and contains 
the remains of Peter the Great and nearly 
all the sovereigns who have succeeded 
him. His tomb, like the others, is of white 
marble ; opposite it is an image of him- 
self, representing him as canonised. Also 
an inscription stating that his stature at 
his birth was nineteen inches and his 
breadth was five and one-half inches. No 
wonder he grew into his gigantic propor- 
tions. His wife Catherine the First, lies be- 
side him. Upon the tombs of the actual 
sovereigns is blaioned the Imperial Eagle 
-^•^ht double-headed eagle brought l^ 



In St. Sophia, bride of Ivan the Great, from 
Petersburg Constantinople. It has ever since been the 
Russian emblem. There is nothing of the 
gloom of the sepulchre about this church 
and strangely enough it has a cheerful ef- 
fect in comparison to the other churches 
— ever3rthing is clearly to be seen and the 
inscriptions could be read with ease if one 
knew the language. The image of Alexan- 
der wears his wedding-ring, that of the 
Grand Duke Constantine has the keys of 
some of the Polish fortresses. The last 
resting-place of that most wonderful wom- 
an, Catherine II, may well suggest many 
contradictoiy thoughts to those of her 
own sex who stand beside her tomb. Here, 
too, are to be found the tangible relics of 
the great wars and of the bloody pathway 
over which Russia marched to power. 
Silent and limp hang the once wild-wav- 
ing Swedish flags won at Pultowa — the 
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Prassian eaglesi torn from the great Fred- in st. 
erickf the streaming horsetails borne bf Petersburg 
countless warriors; — the French eagles, 
and above all the keys of Paris have been 
treasured here. The church was founded 
at the same time as the city, (1703)9 the 
fortress a few years later. The only exterior 
beauty of the church b its tall and slender 
spire, which rises to a height of 434 feet 
with a deticate clearness and decision as 
if indicating the road to heaven to those 
who sleep below. The spire is surmounted 
by an angel bearing a cross and all are 
covered with beaten gold. It took twenty- 
two pounds of pure gold, which is laid 
upon sheets of copper. As a fortification 
the armament is nothing, the fort is now 
used as a prison. 

EXT to these especial churches 
must be placed the ancient, hon- 
orable, and most aristocratic 
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In St. monastery of St. Alexander Nevskoi at 
Petersburg the extreme end of the Nevskoi Prospect* 
It was began by Peter and finished by 
Catharine. It obtains its title from the 
bones of the canonised Grand Duke Alex- 
ander, brought from the Volga by Peter. 
It occupies a spot where Peter once de- 
feated the Swedes. The sacred bones did 
not enjoy transplanting and found their 
way home several times. They were only 
restrained from wandering by Peter's or- 
der that the monks should be held re- 
sponsible if their charge was found ram- 
bling at night. The church is sumptuous 
in the extreme ; the tomb of St. Alexander 
is of solid silver,— of a pyramidal form 
and surmounted by angels said to be '' as 
large as life 1 " Beside this tomb hang the 
keys of Adrianople. There are some fine 
paintings by Rubens and Perugino. In the 
>chapel are the tombs of illustrious fami- 
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lies, the one belonging to the Naryschkyns In St. 
bears the proud inscription, " From their Petersburg 
race came Peter the Great." In the ceme- 
tery behind the church the noblest Rus- 
sians are interred and form a most inter- 
esting historical group. The vestments 
worn by the ecclesiastics are the most 
splendid imaginable, and the pomp of the 
services is unsurpassed. 
f But it is of the music at this church 
that one becomes most enamored. If 
eminence in sanctity accompanies superi- 
ority and celestial quality of voice, this 
choir must indeed be blest From that 
marching procession of dark-browed, 
long-haired men, with gleaming eyes and 
solemn step there come the thrilling tones 
and soaring cadences which seem to seek 
again the heaven from which they have 
just been brought to earth. Such voices 
are only heard in Russian churches and 
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In St. ^eem to belong only in those especial snr* 
Petersburg roundings which characterise Russian re- 
ligious ceremonies. Those who have visited 
the Russian church in Paris have had the 
opportunity of listening to some of those 
wondrous intonations — ^but in the vesper 
service at St Alexander Nevskoi the very 
gates of heaven are opened and waves of 
glorious and triumphant melody, of sol- 
emn aspiration, of penitential entreaty, 
and overwhelming pathos fill the air and 
sweep above the heads of prostrate wor- 
shipers with power not to be described* 
% But we could not spend all our time 
even in these wonderful churches, or 
maintain our modem human nature at the 
height inhabited by the pallid madonnas 
and the ascetic saints — or even breathe 
incessantly the perfumed air of incense 
and of heavenly song. We returned to 
earth to renew our vitality and spent much 
s8 



time among the actualities of this busy in St. 
Nineteenth century. There weie the old Petersburg 
markets to explore for antique bric-a-brac 
and rich bits of tapestry and old laces 
and quaint Ikons and all the hoardings 
not yet impoverished fay the grasping fin- 
gers of trarelers. The fondness of these 
shop-keepers (mostly women) for their 
catSy and the magnificent specimens of 
feline suppleness and furry perfection and 
blissful contentednessy we here beheld 
trwvv fattuan ever-to-be-remembered feature 
of this wonderful accumulation of cast-off 
or plundered treasures. Also we found that 
thouc^ they may have been long in ac- 
quiring their skill, the Russian shopwomen 
had become experts in procuring thdr 
own prices, and though soft and supple as 
dieir own cats, their claws closed as firmly 
and gently upon their choicest goods. I 
soon understood iriiy they were in such 
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In St. tender and admiring sympathy with those 
Petersburg sleek and handsome animals, so peaceful 
on the surface, so strong of teeth and 
claws, so sleepy in appearance, so alert at 
a moment's warning. The modem shops 
pi St. Petersburg are, of course, filled 
with the most beautiful and costly articles, 
,but not unlike those of Paris and London* 
One delightful expedition which we made 
was to attend the grand military review 
by the Emperor at Krasnoescloe, about 
twenty miles from St. Petersburg. An early 
morning start, a fine day, and the com- 
pany of dear American friends, filled out 
the measure of 6ur contentment Our 
equipage consisted of two open landaus, 
jeach drawn by four stout horses abreast, 
with brass adorned and jingling harness, 
and on the high box a goigeous barbarian, 
robed in a long blue caftan girt about his 
ample waist with a broad crimson sash* 
30 



Upon his head and above a forest of In St. 
coarse black locks, was placed a dicnlar Pe*«»burg 
cap, surrounded with a wreath of stand- 
ing peacock feathers. A face beatific with 
gratified vanity beamed upon us from 
time to time in default of other language. 
Various hampers and baskets provided 
against an open-air appetite, and the long 
drive — ^for even among the most interest- 
ing experiences time will ultimately awaken 
^e sentiment of hunger. 

long drive, though somewhat 
monotonous, presented occasion- 
al picturesque scenes, and even 
the monotony was of a foreign and novel 
sort. We passed through several large vil- 
lages, all of which seemed to have been 
touched by the military spirit Indeed, the 
assembling of so many thousand soldiers 
could not fail to affect the neighlxnrhood 
of the camp very sensibfy. The arrange- 
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In St. ment of the different divirions of the 
Petersburg arm J was indicated by snudl flags, and the 
inns and faurmhoases were evidently util- 
ised as lodgings. Oar stoat horses took us 
over the excellent road at a steady pace ; 
occasionally an unusually big cloud of 
dust and the sound of galloping hoob 
heralded the approach of some important 
official, escorted by his staff, or some dig- 
nitary at ease in his carriage, at whom the 
monjiks by the wayside stared open- 
mouthed. Some of the equipages were 
well worth staring at, while the horses of 
the mounted officers were superb creat- 
ures and richly caparisoned. At last we 
reached the out-posts, and showing our 
permits, were allowed to enter the lines 
and drive to the foot of the small acclivity 
on which the spectators were grouped. 
We had an excellent position and were 
allowed to mount our chain whenever we 
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liked. A payiHon just above m contaioed in st. 
the Imperial party, and many officers bla»- Petersburg 
ing in scarlet and gold and snowy white 
and brilliant btae, came and went in shin* 
ing array. The uniforms were as Tarions 
as they were splendid and one could hard* 
ly decide which bore the palm, the scarlet 
and gold, the blue and silver, or the dark 
greens with embroidered trimmings and 
drooping plumes. The Emperor and his 
staff were greeted with deafening huszas, 
and the Empress, with her ladies of h<»ior, 
cfrove by in an open carriage just a little 
too far from us for a study of her face, but 
the Czar remained near us during the 
whole of the review. The pageant began 
with the firing of cannon and the sound of 
martial music Each regiment appeared 
with the blare of instruments and the fad- 
ing sound of each retiring band was over- 
powered in turn fay the swelling tcmes of 
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In St. the next on the advance. The young mon- 
Petersburg aich of all this great empire sat quietly up- 
on his horse, looking over the approach- 
ing hosts with a serious, almost melan- 
choly gaze, occasionally lifting his white- 
gloved hand to his cap in acknowledgment 
of the salutes offered him. Seventy-five 
thousand men — some said a hundred 
thousand — ^passed by in magnificent equip- 
ment and unbroken order. All branches of 
the service were represented. Horse and 
foot artillery and cavalry lancers, engi- 
neers,c08sacks, hussars,cuirassiers,Uhlans, 
all were there, and the«Mmle ranks pass- StVi 
ed on till it seemed as if a million of men 
had come to that great plain to acknowl- 
edge and defend the sovereignty of that 
slight young man on whom the destinies 
of Europe may some day depend. 
Y Each mounted regiment rode horses of 
uniform color, one troop black, another 
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bay, another gray^ another sorrel and so in st. 
on. It was a stirring scene and suggestive Petersburg 
of future problems. What is to be the fate 
of this interminable array of armed men 
controlled and guided by a single will? 
What plans are germinating in the brain 
of that impassive young man who sits in 
silence like a painted soldier upon a paint- 
ed horse? Will these obedient thousands 
die in quarrels of his seeking or form a 
barrier to his possible amUtion? What is 
to be his own fate? Is the blade of his as- 
sassin already sharpened or will he break 
the rule of Russian sovereigns and live to 
a serene old age among the blessings oi a 
loving people? No other man represents 
quite as much in Europe and no one yet 
knows what to expect from him. Mean- 
time the great pageant goes on and one 
would suppose from the scene of to-day 
that the enforcement of mOitary etiquette 
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In St. and the routine of ooarfly exbtence were 
Petersburg of greater importance than the rise and 
fall of nations or the welfure and peace oi 
the world. 

% Not being able to answer these questions 
we absorbed the immediately exhilarating 
effects of the gorgeous display, and when 
the last r^ment had bent its colors to 
the Czar and the most important dignita- 
ries had driven away, we returned to our 
carriages and seeking a quiet spot beneath 
some spreading trees, improvised a private 
fete of our own and restored exhausted 
nature for another hour in a spot as restful 
as if no armed foot had trodden the echo- 
ing ground for centuries. 
% The drive home in the late afternoon 
was delightful. The faces of our two stolid 
coachmen were absohitely illuminated by 
the good cheer of which they had partak- 
en and the promise that the abundant re- 
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mains of the feast weie to be thein. What in st. 
a £aiiy gift it was to them may be guessed Petersburg 
from the fact that when the first portion 
of the Itmcheon was given to one of them 
he scraped all the batter from his bread to 
it liope to his wife. 

[OTHER delightful excursion 
was made to the imperial palace 
gardens of Peterhc^ We 
It upon a neat little steamer and return- 
ed by railway. The palace is admirably sit* 
uated and from the windows there is an 
extensive view of the river Neva from the 
fortress at Cronstadt to the spires and 
domes of St Petersburg. The ornamental 
waterworks are extensive and tasteful and 
the great fountain called Samson throws its 
sparkling spray eighty feet in the air. ** Al- 
terations and additions have been often 
made but the original character is preserv- 
ed, even to the yellow cok>r wiuch is con- 
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In St. tinually renewed.'* The interior is filled 
Petersburg ^th the usual display of royal luxury — 
articles of choicest workmanship, priceless 
tapestries, wonderful structures of mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli and luxurious furni- 
ture. Peter surveyed from this spot his 
growing navy ; the Empress Elizabeth a- 
mused herself by cooking her own dinner ; 
the cottage of Catharine remains unim- 
paired and in the small building called 
The Hermitage the traveler may see the 
ingenious machinery by which the differ- 
ent courses were lowered and replaced at 
dinner without the apparent intervention 
of servants. The gardens are beautiful, the 
trees of great size and every detail is ap- 
propriate to an imperial pleasance. Every 
American feels interested in one especial 
tree^~an oak which sprang from an acorn 
brought in 1830 from the home of Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vernon. 
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f The great palace at Tsankoe-Seloe is one in St. 
thousand feet long, which means that feet & Petenburs^ 
qres grow weary of the endless succession 
of state apartments and the collected thou* 
sands of rare and beautiful wonders. The 
ceilings are marvels of decoration, the 
walls are covered with paintings. The stat-* 
ues, the cabinets filled with interesting 
bric-a-bracy the furniture of crimson and 
gold, of blue and of pale yellow, fill count- 
less apartments, and the floors are inlaid 
in the most artistic designs. The amount 
of gold used in decoration is enormous^ 
and one room has its walls entirely cover-' 
ed with sheets of amber. I thought it more 
curious than handsome. The amber was 
presented to Catharine by Frederick the 
Great. One room has all its walls covered 
with paintings of different degrees of 
merit, and all fitted into each other with- 
out the aid of frames. The effect is bizarre/ 
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In bt. bnt it is difficult to study one painting 
Petersburg without being disturbed by the too great 
proximity of those about it One room is 
chiefly finished in mother-of-pearl, and so 
on till the eyes refuse to contemplate any 
new arrangement of color or material. 
The outside of the palace is quite un- 
worthy of its magnificent interior, though 
a great effort was originally made to en- 
dow it with corresponding splendor by 
gilding immense portions of it. Millions ol 
roubles were expended, but the harsh win- 
ters soon disposed of the superficial adorn- 
ment and left visible the shabby structure. 
Here also are magnificent and extensive 
gardens and it is a favorite court residence. 
^*lM "ilAVE said nothing of the grand 
1 1 ceremonies in the churches, or of 
'■ the fine drives about the islands, 
Wot tbe Crown Jewels or of a hundred 
which clamor for description— 
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but there ue limits to writing and indeed in St. 
to listening. The most interestmg cere- Petersburg 
mony we saw was the Blessing of the Neva, 
which began with an exceedingly solenm 
service in the Church of St Isaacs & was 
followed by a stately procession through 
the streets to the river bank. The priests 
and officials of various sorts then embark- 
ed on board a barge suitably adomedi 
and uttered the time-honored benediction 
upon the Neva which sometimes requires 
more than the High-Priesf s blessing to 
keep it in good order. 
f The Crown jewels are kept under lock 
and key not only of the best mechanical 
pattern, but surrounded with every potn- 
ble protection by the construction of the 
treasure chambers, the multiplicity of 
guards and the dignity and inaccessibility 
of the officials responsible for them. Only 
>y permission obtained through diplomat- 
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In StJ^ request can they be seen. The dazzling 
Petersburgdisplay bewilders the beholder and to 
those who have seen many royal collec- 
tions the wonder remains as to where they 
all have come from and why no widespread 
spontaneous uprising of the people has 
never freed these sources of untold wealth. 
The accumulation is simply and entirely 
terrible and we come away from them to 
draw a long breath among the people who 
have no diamonds save those that Mother 
Nature gives in dewdrops on the grass. So 
whether we are ^cinated by the pure 
gleams of the wondrous Oreloff diamond, 
or by the exquisite gem called the Polar 
Star, or the delicate rose-tinted stone for 
which the Emperor Paul paid one hundred 
thousand rubles — there is always a ques- 
tioning impulse behind our admiration. It 
may not be a sentiment running in an an- 
archistic direction & one may be glad to 
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personally inspect such beantifal objects— > in St. 
bttt to a practical mind the thought will Petersburg 
come that there are more than enough to 
satisfy even imperial pomp and that a por- 
tion might well be exchanged for active 
capital. ** For centuries Russia has drawn 
from the hoarded treasures of Turkey and 
Persia," and of late years the mines of 
Siberia have poured forth gems. 

Imperial crown is a dome of 
^diamonds bound with pearls. An 
'immense ruby bums upon its top 
irs a cross composed of five large 
diamonds. The Empress's crown is a fairy 
creation worthy of Titania's wearing and 
resembling the delicate frost work of the 
winter among the trees. The huge necklace 
of the order of St Andrew is a marvel 
of jeweller's work, the single diamond 
called the Shah shines with innumerable 
facets and has a Persian inscription on one 
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In St. Bide, f Then the quaint^ sometimes gro- 
Petersburg tesque employment of precious stones 
challenges examination. There are not only 
necklaces and brooches and combs and 
bracelets bat al^ sorts of dainty jewelled 
toys and odd conceits. One espedaliy pret- 
ty affair was in the form of a lady's hat 
and feathers and it required a genius and 
a skill equal to Benvenuto Cellini to exe- 
cute such work. And as an offset to the 
practical and economic suggestions of 
which I have just spoken, there comes a 
prolonged contemplation of these beauties 
drawn from the bosom of the earth and 
fashioned into all the forms and uses of 
super-civilised humans — the contrasted 
thought that it is well to have these mag- 
nificent accumulations in which the bounty 
of nature is enhanced and glorified by the 
taste and the skill of man. 
T From the Imperial jewels to the cottage 
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of Peter the Great, is a far cry and yet In St. 
they supplement each other admirably. Petersburg 
The original house contains only three 
rooms, but for protection it is built over by 
another house of brick. The room on the 
right was his study, or work-room, open- 
ing into a tiny bedroom ; that on the left 
was his kitchen and has been transformed 
into a chapel full of shrines, ikons and 
burning candles. Service is daily performed 
and it is a favorite place of worship for the 
people. The big boat built by Peter's own 
hands is preserved in the outside corridor, 
and the images he worshiped are in the 
chapel. It was in this neighborhood that 
the building of the city was begun, and 
the little wooden church, near by, is the 
oldest in St. Petersburg. A great variety of 
articles is exhibited in the cottage as the 
handiwork of Peter and when to these is 
added the incongruous array at the Muse- 
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In St. niiiy one is forced to conclude that Peter 
Petersburg rose early and retired late and labored all 
day with the frenzied and inconsequent 
energy of a maniac. Why he should have 
made a chandelier, for instance, with his 
own hands or manufactured his own car- 
riage, it is hard to tell, to say nothing of 
other specimens of mere manual industry. 
f A visit to the State carriages is full of 
interest, not only for the beauty of many 
but for the associations connected with 
some of them. There are the gorgeous and 
ponderous and pompous carriages of Cath- 
arine II. and by way of severe contrast, 
there is the plain brougham in which 
Alexander II. was driving when the bomb 
pf the nihilist burst through the back. It 
remains as the bomb left it, the mtirderous 
break in the back, the overturned seat, 
the torn trimmings — ^preaching an elo- 
quent sermon. The building containing 
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the many carriages is extremely weHplan-ln St. 
ned & lighted so that one can really enjoy ^®*®"**"'S 
looking at the rare and often delicate 
painting and decoration. Some of the car- 
riage-panels were painted by Watteau and 
Boucher. 

Y This building bears no resemblance to 
an ordinary carriage housei and there are 
many fine tapestries hung on the walls of 
the rooms. At the top of the main stair- 
case is a beautiful piece of Gobelin tapes-, 
try representing the sign of the Cross ap- 
pearing to Constantine. In one room there 
are three handsome sedan chairs, one of 
which is ornamented with an imperial 
crown with jewelled crowns at the four 
comers. It was made in 1856 for the Em- 
press Alexandra. One carriage was a gift 
from Frederick the Great, one was brought 
from Paris in 1752. There is a ** calash" 
brought from England for Catharine in 
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In St. ^795 — the coachman's box is upheld by 
Petersburg two eagles/ the back is guarded by figures 
of St George and the Dragon, and the 
roof is surmounted by an imperial crown. 
There is a big sledge with seats for ten 
persons — ^but the great gem of the collec- 
tion is naturally '' a sledge made entirely 
by Peter the Great's own hands." It is in 
a glass case. The Czar's clothes and pro- 
visions, when he traveled, were kept in a 
trunk behind. 

^ The coUection of modem carriages is 
very fine and the harnesses and trappings 
rise to the dignity of high art. 

ISIT to a celebrated nunnery 

(the name has slipped my mem- 

was worth making if only to 

se how courteous and even friendly was 

the reception given to foreigners. Attached 

to the convent is an art school where 

fine embroideries, chiefly of 
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yestmentSy were made and many religious in st. 
paintings executed. Some of the ikons Petersburg 
were exquisitely done and the sale of these 
articles adds greatly to the revenues. The 
galleries and cells had the usual convent- 
ual nakedness, but all was scrupulously 
clean and quiet and the sisters who wait- 
ed upon us had the gentle manner and 
low voices which seem always the accom- 
paniment of their mode of life. Behind the 
nunnery is an extensive but exclusive cem- 
eteiyi where the sanctified soil is valued 
as if it were gold dust and only millionaires 
can afford to purchase space to lie at full 
length. The place looked dreary in the 
waning afternoon but many of the monu- 
ments were worthy of study and often bore 
illustrious and familiar names. But after all 
a cemetery is a graveyardy and its manifes- 
tations! architectural or otherwise, have to 
be within narrow limits. The dignity of 
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In St. death is as evident in a country churchyard 
Petersburg 33 jn t^^ most pompous collection of mar- 
ble monuments, and the summer sunshine 
on simple head stones has a more pathetic 
significance than a marble obelisk. 
iT It will be seen that a fortnight is insuf- 
ficient for proper examination of this in- 
teresting dty and yet in looking back upon 
those busy days, there is the satisfaction 
of feeling that not only did we obtain a 
clear idea of it as a metropolis with very 
marked individual characteristics but that 
we were able to indelibly imprint upon 
the memory most of its distinctive feat- 
ures. In leaving to the last any report of 
the long visits paid to the splendid palaces 
known as The Winter Palace and The 
Hermitage, I pay them the tribute due to 
their surpassing richness and to the over- 
whelming interest of the vast art-coUec- 
tions they contain. When many pages are 
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required for mere enumeratioii of paintn In St. 
ingSy statues, priceless and unique antiqui- Petersburg 
ties and matters of historic and scientific 
interest, and when these are enshrined in 
apartments each one of which deserves 
minute discription, how even touch them 
in a few lines 1 The immense extent of 
these two palaces which to the traveler 
form one object for examination, prepares 
one for the labor so delightful though so. 
fotiguing of roaming through them. Here 
as everywhere in Russia, we met the most 
kindly courtesy and the most generous 
openness in regard to strangers. The a- 
partments of the late Emperor even were 
shown to us just as he left them and it 
was pathetic to see the common articlea 
of daily use, few of them sumptuous, ly- 
ing as his hands left them for the last time» 
% But it is best to confine my recollectiona 
now to some description of the treasures 
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In St. of art in the galleries and the mnseums 
Petersburg which occupy extensive quarters in these 
almost endless edifices. The Picture-Gal- 
lery of The Hermitage rightly ranks a- 
bove any other gallery in Europe, for the 
reason that it is the choicest selection 
from an immense number and that all and 
each are choice. There is no padding of 
inferior artists, no swelling of numbers at 
the expense of quality. Even the won- 
drous wealth of the Madrid Gallery is sur- 
passed at St. Petersburg and its supremacy 
is established by the fact that one remem- 
bers it as one harmonious and perfect 
whole, rather than as a mass from which 
gems must be extracted and isolated. An 
idea of the vastness of the Winter Palace 
alone may be gained from the fact that 
when the Emperor dwells there, six thou- 
sand persons are accommodated within its 
walls. The most beautiful room in it is 
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caQed the Salle Blanche, decorated in in St. 
white and gold and forming a perfect ball- Petersburg 
room. The paintings in this palace though 
full of national and historic interest, do 
not long detain one from the true home 
of art in the Hermitage. This palace as it 
now stands after practical reconstruction 
since the time of Catharine, is said to be 
'< as far as elegant solidity in its architect- 
ural form, and costliness of the beautiful 
materials employed, are concerned * * to 
stand alone in Europe." 
f Catharine purchased seven of the finest 
collections in Europe, from England, 
France, Holland and Italy, at prices then 
considered enormous. They numbered 
four thousand, of which less than half are 
now deemed worthy of the Hermitage gal- 
lery. Of these, forty-two are superb Rem- 
brandts, sixty by Rubens, thirty-four by 
Van Dyck, twenty by Murillo, while of 
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In St. ^ther renowned artists, there are equally 
Petersburg 'fine though less numerous specimens. In- 
deed, no artist of world-wide eminence 
seems to be unrepresented, while some 
names less familiar to Southern Europe rise 
into splendid prominence and hold the 
ispectator in rapt admiration* The famous 
Raffaelle's Madonna of the Connetabile 
))alace, has found its no doubt final resting 
place here. Leonardo da Vinci, Titian and 
Velazquez seem to us as old friends upon 
these walls, but here are new revelations 
in the splendid portraits by Franz Hals, 
by Bols, by Van der Heist And the por- 
tion devoted to the numerous works in 
these Dutch and Flemish and German 
schools increases one's appreciation of 
these " human documents" and puts the 
seal of utmost excellence thereon. 
If There are many very lovely specimens 
tif the French school also, which do not 
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seem to me to suffer from this neighbor^ Iq st, 
hood with established master-pieces. They Petersburg 
are so different in every way, and a nation^ 
ality of touchy treatment, color and ex- 
pression seems to place them in a high 
niche by themselves. Nothing could be 
more contrastive to them than the por- 
traits by the Dutch and Flemish artists 
but it would be ungracious and unappreci- 
ative to ignore the charm and grace of 
Greuze, the fidelity to life of Nigand and 
Philippe de Champagne, the fresh individ- 
uality & intimacy of Le Brun. Yet how im- 
possible to arrange except upon a sliding 
scale all these wonderful pictures for which 
we must be grateful to so many lands, so 
many epochs and so many artists i Rath- 
er, let us take each in turn, acknowledge 
and admire each for itself, endeavoring 
chiefly to put our thought in unison with 
the artist who obeyed the instinct of his 
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In St. 

Petersburg 




own genitu and portrayed the viiioiis of 
his own inner spirit. 

eyes that have put their ut- 
,most gift of seeing to the strain 
over the picture gallery, may knr- 
er tneir demand in an artistic sense, but 
still gratify an intelligent curiosity among 
the heterogeneous accumulations of the 
museum. Look first at the relics of the great 
Peter's industry and activity. Here are the 
carpenter's tools of one part of his life; 
here the horse he rode in the famous bat- 
tle of Pultowa. Here is the long rod which 
measured his great stature, here the weap- 
ons with which he proved his personal 
bravery, and the mathematical instruments 
with which he was familiar. Perhaps that 
ghastly wax mask of his once living face, 
may say a word in your ear, perhaps the 
portrait of him embroidered by the unfair 
hands of his wife, Catharine, may cause a 
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smile. There is nothing essentially pathetic In St. 
in snuflE boxes, yet it would be hard to Petersburg 
look long, without a tear, upon the one 
presented by Louis XVI. upon the scaffold, 
to his faithful valet Clery. It contains the 
miniatures of Marie Antoinette and her 
children. The exceeding beauty and cost- 
liness of some of these snuff boxes, render 
them always worthy of the preservation 
that is accorded them. The elaborate and 
childish mechanism of a clock, where pea- 
cocks strut, and owls glower, and grass* 
hoppers hop, and cocks crow, make one 
aware that the world is now growing old 
and serious. It is also amusing to see some 
very delicate work in ivory, which was 
sent to Japan by Alexander I. but returned 
by the Japanese potentate upon the ground 
that he could not accept gifts from his in- 
feriors in rank. A pretty trifle is an emer- 
ald cut into the shape of a parrot — ^it was 
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In St. A wedding present to a Princess of Savoy. 
Petersburg Of larger articles, there are first a green 
jasper vase over eight feet in height and 
sixteen in diameter — and among statues, 
one called the Venus of the Hermitagei 
found at Rome in 1859. 
^ Among the rarer treasures of this great 
collection are the antiquities taken from the 
neighborhood of the Bosphorus and the 
ancient Scythia. The first are of Greek 
manufacture, dating about 600 B. C. The 
Scythian articles are absolutely unique. 
At Kertch in southern Russia, there was 
excavated in 1831, a hitherto untouched 
tomb* It proved to be that of a Scythian 
ruler. His wife, his horse, his arms, his 
household utensils had been interred with 
him. This discovery led, of course,, to fur- 
ther research and the collection ultimately 
became far richer and more complete than 
any other in the world. Many of the arti- 
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cles are of great beauty, especiafly the in St. 
golden ornaments of a priestess of Ceres. Petermburgr 
The trappings of the horses were also very 
fine and the variety of objects thus disin- 
terred is most remarkable. 
If The Greek antiquities are numerous, 
the mineralogical, numismatic and scien- 
tific collections rich & various. The school 
of mines can re-fill the imperial treasury 
with jewels, if those ahready in use should 
disappear. One comes away from the long 
galleries, the countless cabinets, the rec- 
ords of ages in gold and silver and brass 
and marble, with a puzzled feeling over 
what has been preserved, amid so much 
m lost. 

even more suggestive object 

and one towards which we never 

^d in frequent passing, to cast 

idmiring glances, is the superb statue of 

Catharine IL in front of the opera house. 
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In St. '^ti^® i^ ^OT all in ally it is the grandest and 
Petersburg most imposing statae, I have ever seen. 
The base is of red granite and supports 
the figure of the great Empress, clad in 
royal robes and bearing in her hand, the 
globe and scepter with imperial grace. 
Nothing can exceed the nobility and state- 
liness of this restful figure. Around, but 
below her, are grouped her favorite states- 
men and generals Potemkin and Suwar- 
row, Orloff and others. The whole forms 
a colossal monument of most imposing 
proportions and is a fitting tribute to the 
woman who ruled Russia with such success- 
ful sway. It was unveiled and dedicated in 
1873, and cost half a million of dollars. 
% We stand before this grand image of one 
long since laid at rest, and recall her once 
more as she was in life. Her greatness 
grows upon the mind as one wanders over 
the land where she reigned so long. The 
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record of her domination over this wild, in St. 
barbarous, but always impressible nation Petersburg 
reads like a romance, but there is a strong, 
wayward, passionate heart under her out- 
ward seeming. Here she stands as if to 
challenge the scrutiny of coming centuries. 
Clothed in her robes of state, the symbols 
of sovereignty held in her woman's hand, 
the dignity of birth and ancestry upon her 
crowned brow, the very quintessence of 
royalty is in her whole bearing. The men 
below her added lustre to her rdgn — ^they 
all, as we do, knew her woman's weakness 
and her woman's sins, but they also, as we 
do, knew the intrinsic greatness of her 
nature, the matchless courage of her spirit, 
the untiring activity of her intelligence, 
rendered her the homage due to her and 
obeyed her comands in willing submis- 
sion. Indeed, that must have been a great 
nature that could so shed its sins and even 
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In St. its shames as a snake sheds its skin and 
Petersburg emerges from the coarseness & the corrup- 
tion of a brutal & licentious age, with im- 
perial haughtiness undiminished, with in- 
tellectual capacity unimpaired, — yes, even 
with woman's beauty still transcendent and 
her woman's heart still able to thrill with 
deep emotion. Great honor is due to her, 
she served her time and generation as a 
better or more delicate woman could not 
have done — her faults were those of the 
age in which she lived, her virtues and her 
great deeds are for all time. She drew a- 
round her men of power to aid her, and 
when their courage flagged, she inspired 
and led them on. She weUed scattered 
provinces into an empire — she welcomed 
foreign talent with substantial aid, she 
transformed a rabble of jealous nobles in- 
to a courtly assemblage. She brought the 
art treasures of other lands, to refine the 
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taste and awaken the genius of her own in St. 
subjects; she adorned her Capital with Petersburg 
priceless possessions^ bringing together 
collections whose merit attracts pilgrims 
from every land, each generation of con- 
noisseurs adding their stamp to the verdict 
of the past. All Russia owes her its admir- 
ation and gratitude — and this magnificent 
^tatue is her fitting memorial. 

ND this dty of the North is an 
epitome of the nation of which it 
the capital, half barbarous in 
that its people are still oppressed and ig- 
norant; half super-civilised in that excess- 
ive luxury and extravagance characterise 
the lives of its aristocracy. The gloom of 
its churches is in deep contrast to the bril- 
liancy of its court balls, the ice and snow 
of its winters make the interior life of the 
rich the very perfection of easy comfort, 
while the poor peasants are still starving 
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In St. in ignorance and superstition. The more 
Petersburg^ one leams of the history of the progenitors 
of this still undeveloped nation, the more 
one is impressed with the immense amount 
of reserved force it possesses and with the 
certainty that it is rapidly taking shape 
and acquiring momentum and direc- 
tion. The gravest question of the 
departing Nineteenth cen- 
tury is. What is to be 
the Russia of the 
Future? 
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